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Continued. 


Weuew the man returned, he gazed at Maria, who sat 
by the fire looking at it, thmking what she should do‘ 
This lady, said the wife, is a stranger; she wants our rooms : 
she is to stay here to night, and to-morrow you can go 
with her to the packet and fetch her things. Very well, 
satd the husband, all is good what you say. She will keep 
a school, said the wife. ‘That is good, saidthe man; any 
thing to make money come right. Maria was tall, finely 
formed, and beautiful. She had a profusion of dark brown 
hair, which now hung in ringlets down her back ; but her 
eyes had so much wildness in them, that Mrs. Riker, the 
woman of the house, has since declared she was afraid of 
her. ‘They retired early, but Maria unaccustomed to 
such hours lay till twelve o’clock, revolving inher mind the 
events of the few preceding weeks. She was now for the 
first time in her life destitute of either friends or money, 
her spirits gone, and her mind deranged; but that God 
who is the orphan’s guide, and the widow’s friend, had con- 
ducted her to a friendly home. She now recollected she 
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had not paid for her passage ;—but I can do that in the 
morning. While thus reflecting on the past, present, and 
future, she fancied she heard a step in the room, and raising 
herself in the bed, beheld a form; that to her distutbed im- 
agination seemed the figure of Henry Mansefield. His 
brown hair which once curled over his forehead, now hung 
wet and neglected; his eyes had lost their lustre, his cheeks 
were pale and hollow. Maria gazed on this terrific ob- 
ject for some minutes, then sunk on the pillow: but she 
did not faint. It advanced to the bed, and looking tender- 
ly upon her, pointed to the room with a look of approba- 
tion, and walked out of it; while she continued lost in as-. 
tonishment ; till at length reason’s suspended powers re- 
turned, and she got strength to recal her scattered senses. 
The first use she made of them, was to interpret the look 
of him, who dead or alive she had so long considered as 
the master of herfate, this was that he had left the mansions 
of the blest to console; and by his approving smiles assuage 
her sorrows, and confirm her choice of a habitation. And 
here, said she, will I continue to reside, for here has my 
Henry made me his first visit. O may he frequently re- 
peat them, for they will be the anly ones I shall receive. 
She now became more composed, and beheld her situa- 
tion with less of pain, as pride yielded to love. Mor- 
pheus at length shed his poppies on her eyes, and she sunk 
into a gentle slumber, from which the kind hearted Mrs. 
Riker did not awake her till breakfast was ready. Well, 
cried her host, how did you sleep last night: and what did 
you dream? Aye, said Mrs. Riker, you must tell us that, 
for it will come all true. Maria smiled—Will it? said she. 
O certainly, said Mr. Riker: well then, said she, I dream- 
ed that a voice said that I would live and die with you. 
God preserve us! said Mrs. Riker—well then it will be 
just so, But come and eat; then you can go down to the 
slip and get your trunk; On going into the cabin, the 
captain expressed his satisfaction at seeing her safe, and 
blamed her going off so hastily. She thanked him for his 
care, and in a few words told him how she had succeeded. 
‘Then, replied he, you will do very well, She now pulled 
out her pocket-book to pay for her passage; but he told 
her the black man had paid it. Her trunk and two large 
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bundles were placed on a car, and conveyed safely to her 
mew abode. Her room and bed-chamber were prepared 
for her, and she took possession of them in form. But 
you want a table and some chairs, said Mrs. Riker. O, 
replied Maria, I must first look out for work, to pay my 
rent. My God; said Mrs. Riker, my dear child, don’t let 
that distress you; we are not so poor as that comes to. So 
unpack your trunk, get a clean handkerchief, and come 
to dinner. But what words can express Maria’s horror 
and surprise, when on opening the trunk, she found that 
Phillis had not only packed all her own clothes, but 
also put a portion of the house linen, china, and what small 
articles of kitchen furniture she could get in, and several 
hams, dried beef, cheeses, rolls of butter, eggs, anda large 
bag of flour, with tea, sugar, and coffee to last her some 
months. Your friends, said Mrs. Riker, were determin- 
ed you should not starve, any how. O, erie Maria, what 
will my mother say? never you mind, said Mrs. Riker; 
you wont hear her, if she is angry. Phillis’s purse now fell 
out, and Maria found its contents were fifty dollars. At 
this she sunk on her knees; while pleasure, pain, joy and 
grief alternately swelled her heart to agony. O, cried she, 
to Mrs. Riker the poor black creature has robbed herself to 
give it to me: see, see here; and she poured the contents 
on achair. Who is she? said Mrs. Riker. An old slave 
of my father’s, said Maria. Mrs. Riker now gazed on Ma- 
ria, and for a moment felt a suspicion of her veracity; but 
the innocent expression on her countenance, removed it ere 
it was formed. Never mind, my dear, said the good wo- 
man, if she gave you that, she meant you to use it; so 
don’t distress yourself for having too much money; you 
can now make yourself comfortable: but come dinner is 
all ready. A few days saw Maria’s room neatly furnished. 

Her kind hostess assisted her to get plain sewing ; and she 
gave such universal satisfaction, that she had more 
than she could do. She took board at a moderate 
price with them, and was happier than she had been for 
years. But her life was too inactive. Melancholy idea¥ 
floated in her mind till they embodied themselves into the 
most terrific objects, and disturbed her sleep with fright- 
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ful dreams. In vain did she rally her spirits; im vain at- 
tempt by the powers of music to full her visionary fancy to 
repose: she sunk mto a delirium of melancholy, irom 
which her friendly Mrs. Riker aroused her, and put her in 
mind of the proposal she had made, of keeping a school. 
T will do any thing you think is right, mama, said Maria ; 
for the stranger was sunk in the heart soothing name of pa- 
rent. That is a good girl, said Mrs. Riker. It was now an- 
nounced that Miss. Muston was going to open a school ; 
and in a few weeks she had more scholars than she could 
attend to, among whom was Phebe Sheperd. 


To be continued. 


—> oo 
COMMUNICATION V. 


EDGAR observes, that a knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek enables us to read the inscriptions on medals and 
monuments, epitaphs, &c. &c. All the advantages arising 
from this, I am willing he and the antiquarians, should di- 
vide between them. With the young traveller and tutor 
-of Cowper, they may pore over things; which, when legi- 
ble, were not thought of consequence enough to:be read : 
and with the hero of one of Dr. Watts’ poems, guess, and 


spell out 
S, C, I, P, I, O. 


And I will not envy them their arduous avocations. 

In America, medals are even scarcer than men of com- 
mon sense: and there are epitaphs enough on the graye- 
stones in the burial grounds of this city, to employ all the 
time I have to spend in this manner; whilst some good 
souls have published volumes of such as are to be found 
in other places, for the benefit of those who have more lei- 
sure or greater inclination. Ithink the persons most fond 
of this species of knowledge, can have no reason to com- 
plain of a dearth of it in our language, since in addition to 
what had before appeared “in good black print,” the Rev. 
Timothy Alden, of Albany, has lately published a collec- 
tion (of American epitaphs, ) amounting to no less than five 
Volumes. I world not wish it to be inferred, that I think 
the study of medals and monuments, wholly useless. “All. 
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kinds of knowledge [revere ; but I think some more use- 
ful than others, ‘The man who possesses only ideas of the 
signs of ideas, or of the letters on medalsand monuments, is 
to be ranked at least, one grade above the man destitute of 
any. 1 wish Edgar and the antiquarians success in their 
arduous undertaking : and what is more, if they give good 
classical English accounts of the success of their labours, 
I promise to believe them; except when they contradict 
eaclr other, and this I think, is as much as they can reason- 
ably demand. | 

Edgar avers, that ‘in casting the eye over the records 
of biography, it will be found, except in a few solitary in- 
stances, that almost every character who has risen to a high- 
pitch of literary excellence, has had the advantages of a 
classical education:’’ and here Edgar tacitly acknowledges 
that it is possible to attain this high pitch of literary ex- 
cellence, without. what he calls a classical education; (by 
which I understand a knowledge of foreign languages, for 
all the collateral advantages arising from them, we can have 
without the trouble of studying them, as “ we possess 
elegant translations of all the material, as well as amusing 
authors of the ancients, made by accomplished scholars ;’’) 
and if some haye attained this high pitch of literary excel- 
lence, without that knowledge which is an “ essential in- 
gredient,”’ others may also. 

The twe greatest philosophers our country ever produ- 
ced, knew but little or nothing of the dead languages. I 
do not recollect having heard or read’, that Drs. Franklin 
or Rittenhouse, studied Latin or Greek*: and yet one 
wrote as classically, and both made as great improvements 
in science, as any other of our countrymen. Did Chat- 
terton possess these essential ingredients! Shakespeare’s 
biographer alledges that he (Shakespeare,) knew but little 
- of Latin, and less of Greek. That most who have attained 
this high honour, have had a knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages, I believe to be the case: but, (excepting these 
who have written on criticism, I do not think it was in 
consequence of that knowledge. The majority of mankind 


** William may possibly be mistaken in this, if so he would be obli. 
ged to the person. who would give him more correct jnformation. 
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being under the necessity of earning their bread by the 
sweat of their brow, have but little leisure to make books: 
whilst. others, in general, are to be found, either amongst 
those who make literature a profession, or amongst the 
wealthy ; who from the “‘ vulgar idea” that a knowledge 
of the English cannot be acquired without learning the La- 
tin, generally study it. And a great classical scholar, is a 
pheenomonen among those who have studied the dead 
languages.—Hence this knowledge alone will not -‘make 
them such. 


“ What means the jargon of your schools, 
Your latin names for forms, and stools, 
If honest nature made you fools, 
What serves your grammers; 
i You’d better take up spades, and shools, 
And knappin-hammers. 


A set of dull, conceited hashes, 

Cofuse thier brains wie college classes, 

They gang in stirks, and come out asses, 
Plain truth to speak 

And then they think to climb Parnassus 
By dint of greek. 


Give me a spark of nature’s fire®” 


This will be of more importance to the poet, than Ed- 
gar’s essential ingredients. 
WILLIAM: 


FOR THE TEA TRAY. 


COMMUNICATION 


Mapam, 


1 am an old man, and with me the lamp of life burns 
feebly; I have descendcd into the vale of life, and the 
blossoms of my head, proclaim I have seen many days. I 
have passed along the vale of existence, I have seen chan- 
ges on changes. I have experienced pleasure and pain.—I 
am well acquainted with the voyage; I know the rocks 
and the sands, the currents and the storms, that have en- 
dangered me. What wonder then that J should attempt 


* BURNS 
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to point out to the less experienced mariner, the dreadfu 
whirlpool, in whose accursed vortex, many have perished. 
Gambling is the one to which I allude—Methinks at the 
mention of the name, I see the distracted mother weeping 
over her famished little children, endeavouring to make 
to them in tenderness, what they want in the neressa- 
ie of life.—Has the husband, the father, no feeling? Is 
nature deadened? Or why should he leave the charges 
Heaven has entrusted to his care, to anguish and sorrow ? 
Alas! reader, he once had—once the milk of human kind- 
ness flowed through his breast ;—he once knew the res- 
traints of religion, he once knew the duties of a husband 
and a father. To gaming he owes his ruin; to the unright- 
cous desire of appropriating to his own use, what!belonged 
to another, without value given, he owes the destruction 
of himself and family. Behold that yourg man so well 
dressed, and apparently so gay—poor whitened sepulcher, 
thou hast the exterior but not the interior of aman; thy mind 
is debased, thy morals, thy character is gone.—No, it yet 
lives : thy name is awretch, a gambler will be remembered 
when thy paltry trunk which thou lovestso much, is aprey to 
the worms. Is 1t needful to employ arguments against the 
practice, or is every man convinced of its baleful effects ? 
According to the doctrine of chances, a fair player cannot 
win in the end; chances are equal, he may win to day and 
lose to morrow ; of course the only way to make money by 
gambling, is by cheating. No man is ideot enough to 
suppose for a moment, that he can accumulate a fortune 


by fair play :—the knave wins, the fool loses. 
CREY HAIRS. 


ee 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 


CONTINUED. 


When the hi:man mind is left to enlighten itself, its pto- 
se is slow. ‘Thus was but a small portion of this vast 
globe known for many centuries. As soon, however, as 
the idea of navigation was formed, it seemed as if Man was 
born to a new existence. His mind hitherto confined to 
narrow bounds soon burst its bonds and expanded to a 
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space hitherto unthought of even in the brightest glow ot 
fancy or flight of imagination. Earth seemed too small 
a space to satisfy the powers of genius; it extended itself 
to the heavens, and sought on the trackless watery road a 
guide in the heavenly lights. This was the rise of Astro- 
nomy ; and by its unerring guidance. is the enterprising 
mariners conducted in safety over a boundary that seems 
impassable By this noble art was the knowledge of the 
produce of different countries brought to light. New 
wants arose ; and the idea of bartering one commodity for 
another became so general that it found aname. Com- 
merce became an object of importance, and contributed 
in no small degree towards the civilization of the human 
species, by forming social compacts founded on mutual 
wants, and by expanding the mind, invigorating its powers, 
enlarging its veiws; and softening its prejudices. T his 
the surprizng powers of the magnet which by pointing to 
the poles contributed to facilitate ; and under its guidence 
they learned to steer their course through the darkness of 
night; with as much confidence and security as in mid-day, 
when before they seldom dared to lose sight of land. 
CECILIA. 


—-—_-__— « 


Mapam, 


White you are wondering and wandering through 
the intricate maze of conjecture, as to the mysterious silenc 
of your friends the batchelors, I have taken the more effect: 
ual method of gratifying my curiosity,(that as men say pre- 
dominate trait in the female character,) by paying a visit to 
them en fassent. But, alas! what a revolution has Mr. 
Friendly’s account of matrimonial happimess produced ; 
they read and re-read, and exulted, nay Sago even ventured 
to contradict Mr, Rosoph’s asseriion, that the whole was 2 
fabricated string of falsehoods; for that matrimony and 
misery were synonimous terms; and that it was impossible 
to find in the present age a character so truly feminine as 
Friendly represented his wife to be; nay he went so far as 
forbid the perusal of your valuable paper in the hall; this 
aroused the dormant spirit of Sago, who warmly protested 
against such tyrany, and even hinted at a probable remo- 
val. Since then has dark discontent lowered in porten- 
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teous clouds over the devoted dwelling of those cynics. 
And as Saco and ALtrquvem Quisque are frequently ab- 
sent, strange suspicions have arisen in the minds of their 
fellows: what the cause is they cannot define, but I that am 
acquainted with their most secret thoughts, and know the 
piaces they visit, do venture to predict a revolution in bat- 
chelors hall; and then about forty old maids or widows may 
expect to be teazed with the uncouth addresses of those ge- 
niuses. For matrimony is their sole actuating principle at 
present ‘* F-will not vegetate here any longer,” said one in 
answer to a reprimand from Rosoph; ‘ we are like a par- 
cel of mushrooms ;” replied another, ‘‘ and will have exist- 
ted but to enrich the earth after we die if we continue here.”? 
Society has claims on us which I mean to fulfil replied 
Sago. Rosophs eyes mouth and ears were distended, bnt 
prudence kept him silent and the whole concluded as will 
for the present. Madam yours ARIEL 





A FRAGMENT. 


Nothing to live for! Horrid! Am I then an incum- 
brance on the earth, a figure more useless than automaton ? 
Even so replied Fancy. I shuddered at her suggestions : 
yet truth did but confirm them ; and candour compelled 
me to say to myself, I have no earthly pursuit, therefore 
must die. My blood ran cold. The question. Am I fit? 
rose to my lips and again I shuddered. I will take a re- 
trospection of my life, said I to myself. Write it, said 
madam Fancy. At once, death with all his horrors fied. 
Here was a pursuit! Fame, bright pure and lasting ; not the 
fame that all pursue, but literary fame which none but the 
happy few attain. Then J am not yet to die; said I to 
myself. ‘The idea thrilled my soul with pleasure, and the 
sound of my voice aroused my faculties, which the charms 
of sound and sight of nature’s delightful works had lulled 
almost to rest. Larose and walked to the window. The 
pale empress of the night held and maintained her dignity : 
among the bright she was the brightest, and the clouds 
though a delightful azure, were gloom when contrasted 
with her light, while majestically she moved along with 
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her train of sparkling attendants, giving fresh beauty 
to the fields and groves on which she deigned to smile, 
while those which were lost in shade seemed like chaos. 
Again came madam Fancy, but under the mask of reflection. 
There, said she, that moon light glade is like the human 
mind ; when enlightened by reason and guided by her 
beams it pursues fame, every shade vanishes, and the 
mind’s eye presents every object with tenfold beauty. But 
that dark, gloomy wood, which is scarcely perceptible and 
awakens horror, is the mind without aim, end or object to 
pursue; it sinks into vacancy. And though the frame may 
inhale the breath of life, and enjoy sight and sound ; 
yet is feeling annihilated, and they are but animated sta- 
tues, who live neither for themselves, God, nor man, com- 
mitting suicide upon every faculty and power, but those of 
respiration. . 





Continued from No. 25. Page 358. 


But the happeness of the married state depends so much 
on the co-incidence of the feelings and judgment, that I will 
here quote the opinion of the Lycurgus of the west W’m 
Penn, who I think nevcr erred in judgement and am for the 
present, yours, FRANKLIN. 


WILLIAM PENN ON MARRIAGE. 


Do thou be wise: prefer the person before money. Vir- 
tue before beauty, the mind before the body; then thou 
hast a wife, a friend, a companion, a second self, one that 
bears an equal share with thee, in all thy toils and troubles. 
chuse one that measures her satisfaction safety and danger, 
by thine; and of whom theu art sure as of thy most secret 
thoughts ; a friend as well as wife; which, indeed a wife im- 
plies; for she is byt halfa wife that is not, or is not capable 
of being such a friend. 

In the minds of the sexes there cannot exist a difhrence ex- 
cept what education gives; since in the soul there is none : 
as they are alike subjects to friendship and love. 

He that minds a body and not a sonl, has not the better 
part of that relation ; and will consequntly want the noblest 
comfort of a married life. 
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‘The satisfaction of our senses is low short, aud transient: 
but that of the mind gives a more raised extended and last- 
ing pleasure, and is capable of an happiness founded on rea- 
son which varies not through any visscitude of life. 

Therefore we ought to regard not our pleasure, where 
the field is large and full of variety, and ofan enduring na- 
ture —sickness, poverty or disgrace: being unable to shake 
it; because it is not under the fading influence of worldly 
contingencies. 


MADAM. 


I have just seen in the last number of your Kegale, 
an attempt at criticism, on my ‘‘ Perishing Traveller,”’ that 
appeared in NO. 25 of the Tea Tray. The critic ap- 
pears to be only an apprentice to his trade, but bids fair to 
become a proficient: as he-certainly has quantum sufficet, 
of the snarling spirit uncontaminated. with judgment, libe- 
rality, or common sense. 

In the first instance, J. A. Y. accuses me of “ stringing 
and pilfering from Thompson. and others, nay even pluck- 
ing from Shakspeare, the following line” ’ 


“¢ On earth from which he never more will rise’’ 
And which he says is similar to, 


‘‘In bloody state I saw him on the earth. 
From which with life he never more arose.’’ 


The similarity of ideas, I admit and am proud of, for as 
my memory does not yet recall the lines, the spirit of the 
immortal bard must have inspired me, at the moment of 
writing them. But I do not yet discover a greater similarity 
in these lines than is seen among other writers. There is 
certainly a material difference between a man lying bloody, 
and expiring with wounds, and one frozen, cold, and inan- 
imate, the one dead, the other dying.--But poets and critics 
are so plenty and their boundaries so extensive, that it is al- 
most impossible to tread on ground that has not been trod- 
den before, but I suppose that we Americans must not at- 
tempt to climb the ‘Parnansiat heights by the paths Zu- 
ropeans have gone. 

Next, I am accused of “‘pilfering” from Thompson :— 
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here your corrospondeut makes a discovery whieh does 
him credit and shews that he posseses a well stored mind 
and good memory. 

But madam this discovery is easily made without spec- 
tdcles (yet no doubt the critic had his on.) The piece al- 
luded to, was intended in part to imitate ‘* Thompson’s 
man perishing inthe snow,”’ which in many places is nearly 
the same in substance, only exprest in ryhme, instead of 
blank verse. | 

And lastly madam, your correspondent says, ‘“ he who 
purloins the property of others, is when detected, punish- 
ed.” I must acknowledge I am sufficiently punished in 
seeing criticism miserably mangled by so green an ap- 
prentice.—And must the genius of our country be thus 
discouraged ? No'’—a _saplin well propped, may in time 


‘become a lofty tree. A.—0O. 


we 


TO HENRY. 


AH! Henry, what can mean the gloom, 
Which o’er thy graceful features steal; 

That like a canker wastes thy bloom, 
Ah! do not thus its cause conceal. 


Trust to my heart this cherished grief, 
The balm of sympathy receive, 

Oh ! let thy Emma, speak relief, 
Thou must her constancy believe. 


Yes! I will sing thy favourite air, 

Thou wilt approve, and smile I know; 
Oh! when I see that smile appear, 

My every note with joy shall flow. 


i know thou wilt, not sigh again, ) 
To fill thy Emma’s heart with sorrow, 
No! we wiil bid adieu to pain, 
And trust our friends will smile to-morrow. 


But shouldst they still forbear to smile, 

If thou art true, ah! what can pain me, 
Thy love can every care beguile, 

Not a regret can then assail me. 


MARY. 
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A PRAYER FOR UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


*O haste the time, thou Prince of Peace, 
When war no more shall lift her shield ; 

But wrath strife, and lust of spoil, . 
To thee, their sanguine trophies yield. 





Repress the horrid waste of life, 
Destroy the warrior’s trade in blood; 
And say to all the tribes of earth, 
“ Be still, and know that I am Gon.” 


Lord Jesus speed the promis’d word, 
When love shall hold unbounded reign ; 
And union sheath the flaming sword, 
That hangs o’er desolation’s plain. 


Ah! come, ye happy moments, haste, 
When the whole earth shall own one Lord ; 
And thou, the Prince, the King of Peace, 
In peace forever be ador’d. MARIA. 


On 


MADAM. 


THE following beautiful lines, I have copied from the Boston 


Palladium ; deeming them worthy of a republication, have sent them 
to be inserted in your 7'ray, if agreeable. OCTAVIAN: 





LIFE’S VICISSITUDE, 


2 HOW bright was the morning, 
»” Of life’s early dawning ; 
My life had no warning, 
Of deep rooted cares ; 
I rov‘d through the wild wood, 
In days of my childhood, 
Desiring the mild mood 
Each cottager shares. 


On the bank’s lovely green side, 
Saw the soft purling stream glide, 
Which warblers serene vied, 

In notes to excel ; 
The garland of pleasure, 
I wove at my leisure, 
While bliss fill’d the measuge 

In each cooling dell. 


Blest hopes of to-morrow, 
Now veil’d in deep horror ; 
And heart rending sorrow, 
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Dispel nature’s glow ; 
Bright star of my way last, e 
No more do thy rays cast 
A gleam, as in days past, 

To solace my woe. * 


I roam now forsaken, 
My friend from me’s taken, 
That Hope toois shaken, 
Which bloom’d as it rose ; 
Dear offsiring—like willow, 
“You'll droop o’er life’s billow, 
No more find that pillow, 
A mother bestows. 


Nor again can the wild wood, 
E’er charm as in childhood ; 
But still shall the mild-mood 
Pervade this lone breast ; 
As the rude rolling rills run, 
Our good and our ills come, 
Be thine, not our wills done, 
Thou Gop of our rest. Ss. 


STANZAS. 


I warsper’p her my last adieu, 
I gave a mournful kiss ; 
Cold showers of sorrow bath’d her eyes, ay 
And her poor heart was torn with sighs,’ ’ 
Yet strange to tell, twas then I knew 
Most perfect bliss. 


lor love at other times suppress’d, 
Was all betray’d at this ; 
1 saw him weeping in her eyes, 
i heard him breathe among her sighs, 
And every throb which shook her breast, 
Thrill’d mine with bliss. 


The sight which keen affection cleats, 
How can it judge amiss? 
To me it pictur’d hope, and taught 
My spirit this consoling thought, 
‘That love’s sun, though it rise in tears, 
May set in bliss, 


ALONZO. 
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TO ANNA. 


OH! think’st thou lovely girl, that aught can evér 
Efface thy worshipp’d image from my mind ? 
Can I forget thee dearest ?—-never, never, 
Till to the grave a senseless corse consign’d. 


When first in friendship’s guise my heart receiv’d thee, 
Calm was that heart, and cold as winter’s snow ; 
Alas ! how soon thy charms of peace bereav’d me, 
How soon my breast felt passion’s fevered glow. 


And long I lov’d in silent, hopeless anguish, 
Long strove my rising passion to suppress ; 

Vain were my struggles! still for thee I languish, 
And burn with love I tremble to express. 


With what kind tears, mov’d by my frantic sorrow, 
Thou bad’st me chase thy image from my heart ; 

While firmness from despair I strove to borrow, 
Stern honour bade me from thy sight depart. 


I went, but torturing fancy’s magic power, | 
Still brought thy lovely form before my sight ; ; 
It hover’d round me in the noon-day hour, 
It smil’d upon me in the dreams of night. 


But we must part, farewell---farewell forever, 
We meet perhaps no more, Oh, torturing pain, 

But though on earth stern duty bids us sever, 
In Heaven sweet Anna, we may meet again. 


HENRY, 


Every gardner we know is possess’d of a Rake, 
And the Olive’s the emblem of peace ; ~ 
The Sky-larks first song to Aurora is paid, 
And Anacreon sung in old Greece, 


Now combine the initials and at on¢e they declare, 
A person both affable witty and fair, 
Fo tell who it is, is superfi’us I know, 
But cannot avoid Rosa’s name here to show. oy 


TO ELLEN, 


That fame so pure which you so well pourtray, 
Of course you feel, is sure philanthrophy 

And blest by heaven those surely are decreed 
To peace above whose hearts tis thou that Jeags. 
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MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Joseph Pil- 
more, Mr. joseph Allman, to Miss Margaret Davies, 
daughter of Mr. Edward Davies, all of this city.. 


At Huntingdon, age ee on Thursday evening 
last, by the Rev . Johnson, Mr. William Patton, of 
Huntingdon, to Miss Henrietta Anthony, daughter of the 
late Mr. Joseph Anthony, of this city. 


DIED. 


Thursday morning, after a severe illness of severat 
vreeks, General Francis Gurney. 

On Wednesday, suddenly, Mr. Richard Croskey. 

On Wednesday evening in the 34th year of her age, 
Mrs. Catherine Prevost, wife of Col. Andrew M. Prevost, 
of this city, and daughter of William Clifton, deceased. 


—_——Se ae 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


I hope the Old Maids will be more constant than the 
Batchelors. ‘‘ But not talk scandal and sip tea;”’ their 
correspondence will be very acceptable. We will also 
thank Grey Hairs for an occasional line. 

We hope William will not recede from his first intentions. 

Gnomon, Edgar and Eliza, and Mortimer, next week: 





PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING, 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
AN ORICINAL COMEDY IN FIVE ACTS, CALLED 
_ JHE FAIR AMERICANS, 


BY MRS. CARR. + 
TERMS. . 


Price 31 1-4 cents. payable on delivery. To be put th 
press when four hundred copies are subscribed for. Sub- 
scriptions received at NO. 8. South Fifth Street, and at the 
principal Book Stores and Libraries in Philadelphiz: 





